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The unrest with regard to our educational system 
shows no sign of abatement. Everywhere and in the 
most unexpected quarters evidences are multiplying 
that the claims of new subjects for recognition and 
of the old subjects for retention in our educational 
system are being subjected to the most careful 
scrutiny. Our Boards of Education are regarded 
usually, and probably with justice, as incompetent 
to pronounce on large educational problems, for 
they are commonly composed of uncultivated men, 
frequently of uneducated ones. Yet there seems to 
be thus far no general feeling in this country that 
our educational policy should be fixed by competent 
people. But even Boards of Education are suscepti- 
ble to outside criticism and consequently all this 
general educational discussion is good. 

For example, Dr. David S. Snedden, Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts, 
has an article entitled What is Liberal Education? 
in The Atlantic Monthly for January, in which he 
draws up a blanket indictment against our whol« 
educational system, the old-established as well as 
the new subjects, on the general ground that they 
do not really educate. While it is said that voca- 
tional training may have a cultural value, it as a 
rule does not and therefore is not genuinely educa- 
tional. Ancient languages, too, it is claimed, have a 
cultural value but, as they are commonly taught, 
Dr. Snedden maintains they have none. Mathe- 
matics and history likewise do not have the effect 
that they should have. Thus, what man of to-day 
'Iraws his political judgments and estimates his 
duties with regard to the suffrage from his educa- 
tional training? How many students of classical 
literature prefer for their reading the standard liter- 
ary creations of all ages to the Sunday newspaper 
supplement? How many music teachers are really 
broadly cultured as regards musical art and effect? 
Judged by these standards, all our educational train- 
ing is on its defence, and Dr. Snedden hopes that 
it will be reorganized so that it will be a genuine 
force in the community. 

Interesting in a different way is another paper, 
One View of Domestic Science, by Mary Leal Hark- 
ness, in The Atlantic Monthly for October last. 
Professor Harkness writes as a believer in Domestic 
Science but emphasizes very cogently in this article 
that, from the point of view of power, training in 
Domestic Science is inferior. She says 



My contention is twofold: first, that there is ab- 
solutely nothing in domestic duties themselves, or in 
any form of manual labor, which develops the mind 
or elevates or broadens the character; second, that 
the idea that every woman needs practical instruc- 
tion in housekeeping as a part of her education is 
as absurd as would be the claim that every man 
needs to be taught in school to plant corn or milk 
a cow. Corn-planting, milking, bread- and bed- 
making are all very good things to know; not one 
of them is essential to the education and usefulness 
of all men and women. 

Professor Harkness makes a broad distinction be- 
tween those subjects which are necessary to the in- 
tellectual training of every normal human being 
and those subjects which are valuable only to some 
human beings. She feels that proper classical train- 
ing produces qualities of mind which enable a per- 
son to make up in any occupation for the lack of 
special training in that occupation. The man who 
has a choice between a good cook who knows no 
Greek and a woman who knows Greek but has no 
domestic accomplishments would unquestionably take 
the Greek and trust to Heaven for his daily bread, 
because, as she says, "He instinctiv-ely knows that 
from the woman who reads Greek there is hope, if 
occasion arise, of the evolution of the bread-making 
faculty; he also knows — although he will not usually 
tell the truth about it— that from the bread-making 
intelligence alone there is no hope of the develop- 
ment of any of the things for which a knowledge of 
Greek stands". 

In her way, although she does not thoroughly un- 
derstand the modern Domestic Science, she is try- 
ing to meet the claims of vocational training by the 
criticism that it produces no culture and no power. 
When this is understood — and it will be understood 
— ^there will be a renewed call for an education that 
really educates. If Greek and Latin are to hold or 
regain their place in our educational system the op- 
portunity will come when this conviction as to the 
inefficiency of the various vocational subjects has 
become widely extended. Statistics show that dur- 
ing the last fifteen years there has been a steady 
falling off in our High Schools in the students of 
science. Scientific men themselves are beginning to 
appreciate that the teaching of science in the schools 
has been overdone, but, as science recedes, other vo- 
cational subjects, such as manual training and do- 
mestic science and the like, are pushing into their 
place. It will soon be understood that these too do 
not provide culture. 
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Commissioner Snedden's criticism of the results of 
the traditional training has to be met by better re- 
sults in our classical teaching. When the reaction 
comes we must be prepared to offer to those who 
wish it a training for power, which our customary 
methods of teaching the Classics do not produce. 
This is generally understood, for, while the occas- 
ional scholar acts the part of the proverbial os- 
trich, the vast majority are awake. But being awake 
is not sufficient ; we must act. We must make every 
Latin pupil know Latin or we must know why he 
cannot know. If it becomes apparent that certain 
minds are incapable of studying Latin, this fact 
should be recognized and admitted, but those that 
are capable of studying it should get such a com- 
mand of it that their Horace and their Vergil, their 
Juvenal and their Pliny, their Tacitus and their 
Livy, not to speak of their Cicero and their Caesar, 
should go with them not merely during the smalL 
time spent within the confines of the campus but 
during their whole lives. It is foolish to speak to 
the world about the enduring power of Horace and 
Vergil when to the hundreds of thousands that have 
read these authors almost nothing remains as a 
permanent possession. G. L. 



VITALIZING LATIN 

I am using a method of teaching Latin based 
upon what seem to me four reasonable theories. 

First, I believe that Latin should be vitalized with 
interest and enthusiasm. There is no language that 
gives a truer evidence of the ancients' conception 
that everything is alive than Latin. Yet we call it 
a dead language and we teach it as a dead language. 
Dead language though it be, if it is to have a place 
in our modern schools which are fitting for activity 
and efliciency in life, it should be taught as a liv- 
ing language by a live teacher, and in a manner as 
full of life as the language itself. 

The assigning of lessons in Latin to be taken 
home and studied for an hour or two, and then 
next day rehearsed to the teacher, who, peacefully 
and calmly seated in an easy chair behind the desk, 
occasionally prompts the actor, is not teaching 
Latin; neither is it conducive to very much interest 
or enthusiasm for the subject, nor does it tend to 
prevent a large proportion of those who begin Latin 
from discontinuing it before the second year. Such 
assignment of lessons means to the average pupil 
scarcely less than a hard task imposing hours of 
mere drudgery which the pupil performs with little 
consciousness of acquiring power. Such hearing of 
lessons is monotonous in the extreme, nor is it any 
wonder that Latin drives so many pupils from 
school entirely, or into some course not their real 
choice at the expense of former ambition, and, too 
often, oi all ambition. Without the element of in- 



terest efficient mental development will be much re- 
tarded. 

My second theory is, that forty minutes of in- 
tense application of the mind are far better than 
two hours of dissipated effort. The dissipated effort 
resulting from home study develops very slowly the 
power of application, and must develop a slow 
mentality. This is an important educational point. 
We have given too much time and thought in teach- 
ing to the Latin language as a language, and not 
enough to its opportunities as an educational means. 
By the assigned lessons for home work, we take 
from the class-room work most of its vakie; we 
deprive it of most of its interest, because the energy 
and the attention of the pupils have been expended 
and too often wasted at home. 

A method that shall require and secure intense 
application of the mind during the class period un- 
der the direct supervision of the teacher is, from a 
psychological, pedagogical and educational stand- 
point, far preferable, and cannot fail to arouse in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

My third theory is, that the grammar should be 
taught from the language, and not the language 
from the grammar. I know of no language that 
is learned by first teaching the grammar. But it 
seems to me that we have attempted to teach Latin 
by using an excessive and unnecessary amount of 
grammar; to the pupil of High School age, who is 
naturally endowed with a certain amount of lan- 
guage sense, this grammar business is a bore, and 
unnecessarily so. 

My fourth theory is, that there should be more 
of Latin teaching, and less of merely hearing reci- 
tations. 

With these theories in mind I teach Latin as fol- 
lows : In the first year the method is practically the 
same as that used in the Grades in teaching English. 
And why not? I am aware that at that question 
traditions, hobbies, customs, inflections, ablatives, 
genitives, subjunctives and innumerable rules of 
syntax present a perfect maze of difficulties. These, 
however, are mostly imaginary. To adopt this 
method and conform it to my theories necessitated 
a complete rearrangement of all former methods of 
procedure. 

One of the first conclusions I arrived at was, that 
class-room interest could be intensified if what the 
pupil learned could be acquired in the class, and the 
class-room work was there always presented as 
fresh subject-matter. Then again, there was forced 
upon me by experience the idea, that no Latin Be- 
ginners' Book was exactly suited to my particular 
class. There is not a Latin teacher who finds the 
first year text-book every day satisfying the require- 
ments of the class for that particular day. We are 
constantly supplementing the work from necessity 
and using the whole or part of what we find in the 



